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The Best Methods to Prevent the 
Growth of the Military Spirit. 

1!Y EX-PRESIDENT EDWARD H. MAGILL. 

That there has been a sudden growth or development 
of the military spirit in the world at large, and that the 
general tendency of the world toward militarism is greater 
at the present time than at any period in the past, can- 
not be substantiated by the facts of history. It is not 
that the war fever beats with a stronger pulsation through- 
out the world to-day than ever before, but our own nation, 
having lived in a manner its life apart from the rest of 
the world for its first one and a quarter centuries, seems 
now to have caught the fever and to have entered into 
rivalry with what are called the " great powers " for the 
supremacy and extent of empire over land and sea. Our 
Monroe Doctrine, while seemingly limiting us to this 
continent, is in reality an assumption of control, or par- 
tial control, of vast territories over which we have no 
possible claim, and, in a way, we are thus placed in a 
position very nearly like that occupied by the other 
nations who have long claimed the name of the great 
powers of the world. While might continues to make 
right there is no way to check the tendency of these 
powers toward self-assertion, monopolizing the posses- 
sions of others, and changing and rechanging the map of 
the world by the force of arms. The partial disarmament 
of the nations proposed by the Czar of Russia would have 
been found an impracticable means of preventing this re- 
sult. It was doubtless well intended, but the means pro- 
posed were wholly inadequate for the result sought. This 
was one practical outcome of the Conference at The Hague. 

Our comparative remoteness from the other great 
nations, and our claim to a method of self-government 
unknown to them, have conspired, thus far to keep us 
out of the great strife of the other nations to preserve 
what they call the " balance of power." But this very 
remoteness is fast losing its isolating effect in these days 
of constantly increasing rapid transit, by steam and elec- 
tricity, by land and sea. And now that the intercom- 
munication of thought, by telegraph and telephone, with, 
or even without, wires, is tending to fuse distant nations 
into one, our remoteness from the rest of the world 
is daily becoming less and less apparent ; and as it was 
this remoteness of situation and difference in govern- 
mental methods that isolated us, and as the distance is 
thus diminishing, and by rapid interchange of thought 
the whole world becomes more and more clos ly allied, 
the time seems to be approaching when the causes which 
confined this people to a single continent will have wholly 
ceased to produce their original effect. 

Therefore, in considering this vast subject of the growth 
of the military spirit, we may as well do so at once on the 
basis which is becoming more and more real with every 
passing year, — namely, that we are one race ; that racial 
distinctions are being gradually obliterated, and that all 
the world are really akin ; or, in the expressive words of 
Garrison, " Our country is the world, and our country- 
men are all mankind." Upon this basis then, toward 
which the world is advancing, how can we best prevent 
the growth of the military spirit? Everything that aids 
in the better understanding of one people by another 
will tend toward the cultivation of harmony in their rela- 



tions, hostile feelings being generally a result of a want of 
proper understanding of, and appreciation of, each other. 

Commercialism, as it is upon selfish considerations, and 
dangerous as it therefore is in its tendency toward the 
establishment of low ideals, still contains this favorable 
element, that it helps to a better understanding of our 
fellowmen, and binds nations together on a basis of self- 
interest and mutual protection. Hence, in the present 
condition of the race, an extended commerce has an im- 
portant share in the introduction of widely separated 
nations to each other, and causing their intercourse on 
a basis of universal peace. Thus, as history shows us by 
numerous examples in the past, an inferior motive and 
lower ideal is made to play its part, for the time being, 
to lead us onward and upward to higher things. When 
peace is profitable to nations and to individuals, and war 
is seen to be destructive of their best interests, it is 
much easier to secure the blessings of peace and avoid 
the horrors of war. Thus war is likely to be abolished 
for economic reasons long before the race reaches that 
degree of culture and civilization and moral and religious 
development that would make its continued existence 
impossible. Thus, in what is called the " Real Conversa- 
tions " of the English critic, Wm. Archer, in the Critic 
for April, Thomas Hardy is made to say : " Oh yes ! war 
is doomed. It is doomed by the gradual growth of the 
introspective faculty in mankind, of their power of putting 
themselves in another's place, and taking a point of view 
that is not their own. Not to-day nor to-morrow, but in 
the fullness of time, war will come to an end, not merely 
for moral reasons, but because of its absurdity." 

The reasoning of the great Russian economist, Bloch, 
will here occur to every one. He shows that wars will, in 
a few generations, be made impossible as well as absurd 
by the constantly increasing power of the weapons of war. 

Our own Revolutionary War, which we Americans 
have from our early youth been taught to excuse as the 
most excusable of all wars, was treated by our ambas- 
sador, Andrew D. White, in a notable address given in 
Philadelphia a few years ago on " Evolution versus Rev- 
olution," as not merely wrong on general grounds, as 
all wars must be for professing Christian peoples, but a 
great political blunder, for, he reasoned, if ihe same ability 
shown by that remarkable body of men who formed the 
Constitutional Convention had been devoted to proper 
diplomatic measures from the beginning, they could have 
secured all of the independence sought without shedding 
a drop of human blood. He maintained that the tact 
and ability manifested in bringing the thirteen states into 
harmony as one united people after the war was over 
would have produced the desired result without war if 
begun in 1775. He further maintained that if thus settled 
that hostile feeling between the United States and the 
mother country, which a century and a quarter has not 
wholly allayed, might have been entirely prevented. By 
a conclusive line of argument he further showed that 
our War of the Rebellion was equally avoidable, and has 
left equally unfortunate results. 

Indeed, it can be truly said that wars never settle any- 
thing. They only make the parties willing to arbitrate, 
which always has to be done after the war is over, and 
if calmly and reasonably entered upon at first, would 
have settled the points at issue better than they can 
ever be settled by the insane and absurdly expensive 
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method of resorting to arms. The constant cultivation 
and encouragement of this important thought is one of 
the most effective means of " preventing the growth of 
the military spirit." 

But, says the objector, evolution is so slow a method 
that it can never take the place of revolution. And why 
not, if it can be shown to be more complete and effective, 
as well as free from the objection of the great cost of 
blood and treasure? If the practice of dueling, which 
was common in most if not all of our states in my youth, 
can be, as it has been, almost completely abolished in our 
own country, and greatly diminished among all civilized 
peoples the world over, within the limits of a single life- 
time, is it not reasonable to suppose that wars, which are 
nothing but duels between nations instead of between 
individuals, may be thus abolished or greatly diminished 
within a similar period ? And has not a great step been 
already taken in this direction, now that for the first 
time in human history an International Court of Arbitra- 
tion has been established by twenty-three of the twenty- 
six nations represented at the Conference at The Hague ? 
That court is now organized and ready for business, and 
when a single important case has been once adjudicated 
by that body, the great step will have been taken, and 
each subsequent step will become easier from year to 
year. With reference to the expense of such a court, if 
it were to remain in constant session with or without 
cases, and every representative judge from every nation 
were paid the highest salary received by a judge of any 
court in the world, the expense would be the veriest trifle 
in comparison with that of raising, equipping and main- 
taining the vast armaments which such a court must 
eventually render unnecessary. It is true that this eco- 
nomic view is of far less importance than the moral and 
religious aspects of the question, but, as the world is 
to-day, even this minor consideration is not to be wholly 
ignored. Is not, therefore, the actual establishment of 
such a court to-day, with all of the possibilities which it 
involves, food for most encouraging thought upon which 
we may hopefully dwell? And when once the general 
drift of thought of civilized peoples has been turned to 
the practicability of a great step in advance, that step is 
always more easily taken. Let us then dwell upon the 
thought and encourage its realization by all the means in 
our power. 

But it has been frequently asserted of late, and the 
thought has been widely circulated by that great leader 
of public opinion in our country, the periodical press, 
that the existence of two great wars, carried on by the 
two principal English-speaking nations of the world so 
soon after the Peace Conference at The Hague, in which 
both of these nations had important representatives, is 
cause for discouragement. But those who best under- 
stand the labors of the Conference, the objects sought, 
and the results obtained, hold an entirely different view. 
They very properly maintain that both of these wars are 
results of conditions existing prior to the Conference ; 
and they further maintain that if the Conference had 
been held two years earlier there is every reason to sup- 
pose that both of these cruel, useless, destructive and 
unreasonable wars would have been entirely obviated. 

And it should always be remembered that the very 
idea of a court of arbitration carries with it the thought 
of a willingness on the part of the parties concerned to 



make a compromise and yield a part of their respective 
claims for the sake of a peaceable adjustment ; and 
they will soon be satisfied that whatever losses they may 
thus respectively sustain are trifling indeed compared 
with the expenses of war. And the habit of looking dis- 
passionately on both sides of a question, and considering 
everything from the point of view of others, as well as 
our own, is one that cannot be too carefully and sedu- 
lously cultivated. This prepares for the practical appli- 
cation of the much-neglected Golden Rule, and it is for 
this reason, as well as for many others, that the actual exist- 
ence of a great court of international arbitration is one 
of the most encouraging signs for the century just begun. 

Among the modern instrumentalities toward uniting 
the leading civilized nations, and forming a great United 
States of the World, instead of the United States of 
America, is the tendency of the great scientific bodies 
of the world to unite for the more rapid progress of 
scientific invention and discovery. The first session of 
an International Association of Academies, consisting of 
delegates from the world's greatest scientific and literary 
societies, was assembled in Paris a few weeks since. 
Eighteen learned societies from various nations were 
there represented, the representative of our own national 
academy, Prof. L. Goodale of Harvard, being unfortu- 
nately absent from illness. I quote the following signifi- 
cant words from the address of welcome of Mr. Tarboux, 
the perpetual secretary of the French Academy. He 
says : " Science, nowadays, concerns herself with all 
things, and academies and universities in separate nations 
are no longer sufficient to secure the vast and far-reach- 
ing results sought. Her conquests are incessant, and the 
problems which are forced upon us by her progress have 
reached such a magnitude that they can no longer be 
solved by a single nation no matter how powerful or how 
active, and can be attacked only by a combination of 
civilized peoples." 

The same need of world-wide organization is begin- 
ning to be felt in religious matters, as already indicated 
a few years since by our World's Congress of Religions 
at Chicago, which has already resulted in a far more com- 
prehensive study of comparative religions. The timid and 
conservative, who are predicting evil results from such 
comparison, would seem to offer but a sorry compliment 
to the religion of Christ which they profess. 

I might name as of minor importance, but not without 
significance in this connection, a system of international 
correspondence between teachers and students of differ- 
ent nations, which already includes England, France, 
Spain, Germany, Italy and America, and several thousand 
teachers and students in these six countries are now regu- 
larly exchanging letters. While introduced primarily to 
simplify and advance the study of the various languages, 
it is ultimately likely to accomplish an important work 
in drawing nearer together in bonds of sympathy and 
love the various nations of the world, thus tending toward 
the establishment of universal peace. 

But there is one influence to be brought to bear against 
the growth of the military spirit, which is even far more 
important than any to which I have yet referred. It is 
an influence which must be evoked before a permanent 
cessation of wars can be hoped for, or before there can 
be any effectual check of the growth of the military 
spirit. This influence is nothing less than that of the 
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Christian Church. Wars can never be consistently waged 
under the banners of the Prince of Peace, but peace has 
its victories, more signal and more permanent than those 
of war. The warfare of the Christian is spiritual, not 
carnal, and it is "mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strongholds." We cannot enter, in this brief 
study, into a consideration of the causes which were 
operative in inducing Christians to enter upon wars and 
fightings sixteen hundred years ago, and which have 
made these sixteen hundred years so' full of blood and 
carnage among Christian peoples, and prevented a single 
nation in the world's history from being established upon 
Christian principles. To do so would be a long and pain- 
ful, but by no means an unprofitable, lesson. But we must 
now consider briefly what is the duty of the Christian 
Church to-day toward hastening the reign of those peace- 
ful principles which the Master so clearly taught. 

As peace can only be eventually secured and placed 
upon a permanent foundation by beginning at the very 
beginning, and by individual effort, faithfulness and sacri- 
fice, affecting first of all the rising generation and all of 
the home surroundings, then extending to the social circle, 
to the schools and colleges, to business life, to political 
life, and to our church relations, it would seem that first 
of all it would be the duty of the various branches of the 
one Church of Christ to be at peace with one another, 
acknowledge the good intentions of one another, and no 
longer engage in the vain and useless attempts to bring 
all minds to adopt one fixed form of religious belief. 
Religious thought, like all else that is human and partakes 
of human weaknesses, is subject to change, to progress, 
to development, and the fixed written creed of this year 
cannot truly represent the spiritual condition of any body 
of people through a series of years. Belief should not 
be made a subject of church discipline. By taking this 
ground peace and progressive religious development can 
be secured, and, as it seems very clear to me, by this 
course alone. But my own conviction on this point — the 
light which has been given me — is for myself alone. I 
must not assume to dictate for any living soul. The 
Light that lighteth every man that has come into the 
world is light for himself alone. He may endeavor to 
aid others to secure the same light, but never condemn 
them for not accepting what seems to him the true light. 
Holding these views, I trust that I may myself never 
feel a spirit of condemnation of others who may not 
be able to accept them. Peace will inevitably follow 
when Christian peoples cease to regard creeds as the all 
essential, and make life, conduct and character the test 
of fellowship in the church. 

Alas! 'tis not the creed that saves the man, 
It is the man that justifies the creed; 

And each must save his own soul as he can, 
Since each is burdened with a separate need. 

— Owen Meredith. 

Let us all learn to dwell upon and emphasize similari- 
ties in our various religious sects, ignoring and forgetting, 
so far as possible, obvious differences. Let us dwell upon 
the life and actions and simple practical teachings of the 
Master, rather than puzzle our brains about theories as 
to how he came into the world. 

Let the practical assume its proper place, and let us 
accept Matthew Arnold's definition of religion, as " mo- 
rality touched with emotion." Let the Golden Rule come 



in, and let it be no longer set aside as an impracticable 
rule, impossible of application to the business of every 
day. Let us net make churches of other denominations 
recruiting grounds for gathering members of our own 
particular form of the Christian Church. The conversion 
of the forty millions of our population of seventy-six 
millions who are wholly outside of all Christian influ- 
ences, and never enter a church from one end of the year 
to the other, certainly offers a sufficiently wide field for 
proselyting, without endeavoring to change the faith of 
those already within the pale of a Christian church. Let 
us, as Christians, not wait for others or for multitudes 
to show this liberality and thus smooth the way by their 
example, but let us remember that practical religion is a 
matter of daily concern for us as individuals. Let a begin- 
ning be made at home in the education of our children, 
and in our own example there as heads of families. 

But, exclaims the objector, all of this will take time, 
and meantime the military spirit is growing. How can 
it be suddenly checked ? In the first place, the military 
spirit is not growing in the world at large. Think of the 
then world-wide struggles of Alexander, of Philip, of 
Cajsar, of Hannibal, of Ghengis Khan, of Charlemagne, 
and early in the past century of Napoleon ; and what 
agency is there at work in the world in this or the 
past generation comparable to any one of these great 
destroyers of their race, called heroes by a rude and 
barbarous people of low materialistic ideals? Even if 
this spirit were growing to-day, no sudden check could 
be made. No reform of existing wrongs can be a matter 
of a day or a year; it must be the work of a generation 
or of many generations. Our own individual work may 
and should be begun at once, when the need for the 
reform is felt. Let us, as individuals, do that without 
waiting for others to lead the way, and leave the results 
to Him who seeth in all things the end from the beginning. 

Now, to bring all of this about, we must make these 
thoughts familiar to the human mind by the open and 
frank expression of our views, without vainly waiting for 
them to become popular ; and, what is of very great im- 
portance, when expressing our views we must avoid doing 
it in a dictatorial or censorious spiiit, granting always 
to others the same freedom of thought and expression 
which we claim for ourselves, and never denying to them 
good motives because, with their present light, their con- 
clusions are different from our own. 

Thus slowly but surely, as the generations pass, the 
various peoples become more and more dependent upon 
each other, and draw nearer and nearer together; and, 
understanding each other better and better, and learning 
more and more the great value of the Golden Rule in 
their communication with each other, the vision of our 
own poet, Longfellow (who, like all of the greatest poets, 
was prophet as well as poet), may not be so many « long 
generations" after all in finding its fulfilment — a vision 
thus expressed in those memorable lines in " The Arsenal 
at Springfield": 

" Down the dark future through long generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease, 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say Peace: — 
Peace, and no longer through its brazen portals, 

The blast of war's great organ shakes the skies, 
But beautiful as songs of the Immortals, 

The holy melodies of love arise." 



